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Coined  in  1916  by  sociologist  Lyda  Judson 
Hanifan,  the  term  "social  capital"  refers  to  the  idea 
that  social  networks  and  communities  provide 
their  constituents  with  material  as  well  as  intangi- 
ble resources.  Over  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
increasing  industrialization  and  urbanization  have 
profoundly  affected  the  formation  and  function  of 
communities  and  social  capital.  Stable,  rural,  reli- 
gious, and  family-based  networks  have  increasing- 
ly become  more  mobile  and  urban,  enabled  largely 
by  new  forms  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. The  recent  introduction  of  wireless  and 
internet  technologies  has  fostered  anxiety  over  the 
nature  of  interpersonal  interactions  and  what  now 
constitutes  community,  yielding  complex  and  var- 
ied responses  from  social  scientists  and  artists 
alike.  Moving  away  from  traditional  media,  many 
contemporary  artists  are  abandoning 
object-making  in  favor  of  creating  111  I  TO  D 
situations  where  social  interaction 
itself  becomes  the  subject  and  form  of  the  work, 
whether  by  organizing  meals,  public  broadcasts, 
ad  hoc  concerts,  or  other  participatory  events.  In 
this  spirit,  the  artists  in  Social  Capital:  Forms  of 
Interaction  examine  how  social  capital,  and  ideas 
of  networks  and  connectivity,  can  be  deployed  as 
artistic  forms. 

While  the  exhibition  takes  social  capital  as  its 
organizing  principle,  certain  artists  in  Social 
Capital  previously  have  been  associated  with  the 
term  "relational  aesthetics."  Articulated  in  1998  by 
French  curator  Nicolas  Bourriaud,  relational  aes- 
thetics champions  art  that  creates  open-ended 
interactions  among  viewers  cum  participants,  and 
considers  such  an  exchange  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  work's  success.  Conversely,  this  exhibition 
investigates  the  particular  nature  of  these  interac- 
tions through  works  that  create  or  explore  the  dis- 
cordant and  alienating  aspects  of  human  relations 


along  with  its  more  affirming  or  Utopian  qualities. 
This  exhibition  also  recognizes  that  social  capital 
can  repress  as  well  as  benefit  communities  and 
individuals.  Unlike  Bourriaud,  however.  Social 
Capital  insists  that  social  interactions  are  strongly 
influenced  by  individual  participants,  particulari- 
ties of  the  site,  and  cultural  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  we  have  selected  works  that  highlight 
inequalities  and  exacerbate  sites  of  difference. 

Here,  we  aim  to  juxtapose  possible  social  connec- 
tions with  their  inevitable  fracturing,  both  among 
works  and  their  viewers.  By  bringing  together  the 
diverse  attitudes  of  the  artists  in  our  exhibition, 
we  encourage  the  viewer  to  consider  social  capital 
in  its  local,  global,  cultural,  technological,  and 
corporeal  manifestations.  The  following  cata- 
logue essays  take  up  these  manifes- 
U  Pi  I  n  ri  tatlons  as  themes,  and  can  be  read  as 
an  introduction  to  the  exhibition  as 
much  as  an  index  to  the  range  of  practices  and 
issues  raised  by  the  notion  of  social  capital.  Leta 
Ming  analyzes  how  artists  attempt  to  forge  social 
connections  within  marginalized  cultural  groups, 
considering  works  that  publicly  expose  the  uneasy 
relationship  between  native  and  immigrant  com- 
munities. Nadia  Perucic  discusses  works  that  con- 
sider the  ambiguous  role  of  social  capital  in  global 
and  local  networks.  Howie  Chen  examines  the 
status  of  technological  mediation  in  the  fluid 
nature  of  corporeal  and  virtual  human  interac- 
tions. Finally,  Allison  Moore  explores  how  artists 
address  the  sociological  ramifications  of  subject 
formation  in  cyberspace. 

As  a  response  to  changing  circumstances  in  the 
production,  signification,  and  use  of  social  capital, 
the  works  in  this  exhibition  both  diagnose  and 
reflect  varying  forms  of  human  relations  in  con- 
temporary society. 
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Translation  of  the  above  image  reads  as  follows: 

A  Grain  of  Wheat. 

When  Guho  lost  his  mind,  he  started  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  grain  of  wheat.  His  biggest  fear  was  that  a  chicken 
would  eat  him.  His  wife  became  tired  and  persuaded  him 
to  see  a  doctor,  which  he  did.  The  doctor  sent  him  to  a 
mental  hospital.  After  a  short  while,  it  seemed  as  if  Guha 
had  recovered  and  regained  his  sanity.  His  wife  fetched 
him  from  the  hospital  and  walked  him  back  home.  On  the 
way  home,  Guha  saw  some  chickens  walking  on  the  road. 
He  became  very  frightened  and  tried  to  hide  behind  his 
wife.  The  wife  could  not  understand  what  had  got  into 
him  as  they  had  just  left  the  hospital  and  shouted  at  him: 

'What  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are  doing?  Don't  you 
understand  that  you're  not  a  grain  of  wheat  anymore?" 
Guha  replied  in  anguish,  "It  doesn't  matter  what  I  think! 
The  important  thing  is  whether  these  bloody  chickens 
understand  that  I  am  not  a  grain  of  wheat. " 


JENS  HAANING 

Arabic  Joke,  2002  (installation  view] 


Leta  Ming 

Facing  DiFFerence: 

Intercultural  Encounters  in  Public  Spaces 


bandoning  idealized  conceptions  of  society  as  a 
harmoniously  unified  entity,  many  critics,  theo- 
rists, and  artists  have  recently  embraced  notions  of 
cultural  difference.  Social  and  political  interests 
within  society  are  at  once  recognized  as  multiply 
given  and  variously  maintained.  In  this  vein,  poUt- 
ical  philosopher  Chantal  Mouffe  argues  for  the 
acceptance  of  pluralism  and  conflict  as  inevitable 
and  even  constructive  elements  in  the  fostering  of 
a  democratic  society.  She  likewise  warns  against 
seeing  societies  as  having  fixed  frontiers  and  stable 
identities.!  Peminist  political  theorist  Iris  Marion 
Young  similarly  advocates  a  "politics  of  difference" 
that  "lays  down  institutional  and  ideological  means 
for  recognizing  and  affirming  differently  identify- 
ing groups  in  two  basic  senses:  giving  political  rep- 
resentation to  group  interests  and  celebrating  the 
distinctive  culture  and  characteristics  of  different 
groups."^  Cultural  critic  Homi  K.  Bhabha  also 
understands  social  space  to  be  made  up  of  diverse 
groups,  maintaining  that  cultural  difference,  or 
"the  process  of  the  enunciation  of  a  culture,"  is  pre- 
cisely what  allows  a  culture  to  come  into  being.^  In 
short,  cultural  difference  challenges  the  primacy  of 
the  dominant  culture  by  undermining  its  ability  to 
completely  account  for  its  values  and  customs. 

The  experience  of  cultural  difference  is  central  to 
the  artistic  practice  of  Jens  Haaning,  Santiago 
Sierra,  and  Ingo  Gunther,  whose  work  is  exhibit- 
ed here  in  Social  Capital.  Undermining  notions 
of  homogenized  Western  societies  and  often  exac- 
erbating points  of  contention,  these  artists  criti- 


cally investigate  the  status  of  socioeconomically 
or  politically  disadvantaged  immigrants  and 
refugees  from  developing  nations  within  industri- 
alized Western  societies.  The  invisibility  of  these 
groups  is  thus  transformed  into  a  perceptible 
presence.  When  viewed  against  the  backdrop 
of  increasingly  permeable  European  Union  bor- 
ders and  escalating  international  terrorism,  these 
formal  strategies  serve  as  timely  interventions. 
As  many  Western  nations  tighten  immigration 
laws  and  border  controls  (while  prejudice  against 
foreigners  seems  to  increase),  questioning  the 
acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  difference 
apart  from  discriminatory  acts  becomes  all  the 
more  critical.  The  art  works  under  consideration 
here  directly  address  these  salient  issues,  by  artic- 
ulating the  gap  between  displaced  migrant  com- 
munities and  native  populations. 

Danish  artist  Jens  Haaning  underscores  cultural  dif- 
ference in  two  public  works  that  were  exhibited  in 
city  streets  in  Western  Europe.  The  outdoor  sound 
installation  Turkish  Jokes  (1994)  was  originally 
mounted  in  a  busy  square  in  Oslo,  Norway.  First 
invited  as  temporary  guest  workers  in  the  1970s,  the 
Turks  now  represent  one  of  Norway's  largest  immi- 
grant populations.  Yet  in  a  country  that  had  virtual- 
ly no  non-European  immigrants  before  1960,  the 
recent  influx  of  Islamic  peoples  has  caused  cultural 
conflict.*  Haaning  cannUy  appeals  to  this  non-native 
community  by  broadcasting  funny  stories  in 
Turkish  rather  than  in  Norwegian,  the  official  lan- 
guage. The  jokes  are  intended  to  inspire  Turkish 
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JENSHAANING 

Turkish  Jokes,  1994 
(installation  view] 


speakers  to  laugh  out  loud,  thereby  audibly  signaling 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  and  therefore  the  joke.  Although  the  work 
reinforces  the  notion  of  the  Turks  as  an  isolated,  dis- 
tinct group  within  Norwegian  society,  it  also  renders 
them  insiders,  leaving  the  natives  to  wonder  whether 
the  joke  is  at  their  expense.  In  so  doing,  however,  the 
work  may  unwittingly  exacerbate  the  native  fear  of 
foreign  encroachment. 

Turkish  Jokes  also  may  alienate  the  Turks  them- 
selves, who,  after  facing  discrimination  may  wish  to 
assimilate,  or  at  the  very  least,  avoid  further  iden- 
tification with  a  marginalized  group.  Because  the 
source  of  the  message  is  anonymous — and,  impor- 
tantly, since  it  is  nowhere  clearly  identified  as  an  art 
work — the  Turkish  passerby  may  suspect  that  the 
joke  is  actually  cruel,  exposing  difference  as  a  means 
for  ridicule.  The  Norwegian  spectator  may  become 
angry  at  his  exclusion,  but  he  may  also  acknowledge 
the  irrationality  of  his  reaction,  and  even  recognize 
how  it  is  based  on  stereotypes  rather  than  specific 
cultural  encounters.  Turkish  Jokes  ultimately  high- 
lights the  existing  yet  invisible  boundary  between 
different  communities,  thereby  deflating  the  notion 
of  a  universal  and  homogenous  society. 

Haaning's  Arabic  Joke  (2002)  is  a  related  project, 
consisting  of  a  brightly  colored  poster  printed 
with  a  joke  in  Arabic,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  writ- 


ten version  of  the  acoustic  Turkish  Jokes.  Arabic 
Joke  was  installed  for  a  month  in  2002  in  the  city 
center  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  nation  of  tightly 
controlled  immigration  and  citizenship.  Plastered 
serially  over  surfaces  normally  occupied  by  com- 
mercial advertisements,  the  posters  assumed  the 
guise  of  corporate  endorsements  or  public 
announcements,  yet  they  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  typical  indigenous  posters  with  their 
Arabic  script.  To  most  Swiss  natives,  this  writing 
would  have  been  indecipherable,  perhaps  prompt- 
ing many  Swiss  to  read  it  in  terms  of  their  precon- 
ceptions— whether  imagining  the  posters  were  a 
racist  attack  against  Arab  speakers  or  assuming 
they  were  a  protest  against  anti-foreigners.^  This 
element  of  site-specificity  is  crucial  to  the  success 
of  these  interventions,  as  they  function  within 
specific  communities  where  particular  stereotypes 
may  shape  their  reception.  The  work  thus  takes  on 
a  new  resonance  as  exhibited  in  the  context  of 
Social  Capital,  where  a  predominantly  American 
audience  views  it  just  a  few  years  after  the  World 
Trade  Center  terrorist  attacks  and  in  the  midst  of 
prolonged  hostilities  in  Iraq. 

While  Haaning  uses  language  to  connect  and  bi- 
furcate his  audiences,  Mexico  City-based  artist 
Santiago  Sierra  artificially  imposes  a  shared  physi- 
cal trait  to  link  otherwise  disparate  people  within 
a  given  public  space.  Conceived  as  a  project  for  the 


2001  Venice  Biennial,  Sierra's  133  persons  paid  to 
have  their  hair  dyed  blond.  Arsenale.  Venice.  June 
2001  recruited  participants  with  dark  hair  to  dye 
their  hair  blond.  Predominantly  street  vendors 
from  Bangladesh,  China,  and  Senegal,  the  partici- 
pants were  paid  about  sixty  U.S.  dollars.  Some  of 
the  vendors  also  were  hired  to  sell  their  wares 
(mostly  fake  designer  handbags)  in  the  gallery 
space  reserved  for  the  artist's  work. 

In  this  context,  the  bleached-blond  hair  marks 
individuals  of  African  and  Asian  descent  with 
conspicuous,  absurd  signs  of  difference,  calling 
attention  to  their  marginal  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic status.  Although  bodily  or  physical  signs 
of  difference  are  often  easily  disregarded  in 
everyday  life.  Sierra's  project  amplifies  difference 


and  makes  it  impossible  to  ignore.  Describing 
her  experience  of  the  work  firsthand  at  the 
Venice  Biennial,  critic  Claire  Bishop  remarks, 
"Instigating  a  bizarre  situation  of  mutual  non- 
identification,  Sierra's  action  disrupted  the  art 
audience's  sense  of  identity,  which  is  founded 
precisely  on  racial  and  class  exclusions,  as  well  as 
on  the  veiling  of  blatant  commerce."^  The  artist 
made  the  social  and  economic  divide  between 
the  exhibition  visitors  and  the  vendors  painfully 
apparent  to  both  groups,  creating  an  experience 
of  conscious  alienation.  The  exhibition  viewers 
likewise  may  have  felt  a  profound  sense  of  dis- 
comfort because  their  own  privileged  position 
was  exposed.  133  persons  paid  to  have  their  hair 
dyed  blond  forces  both  participant  and  witness  to 
acknowledge  the  hierarchy  that  exists  between 


SANTIAGO  SIERRA 

133  persons  paid  to  have  their  hair  dyed  blond.  Arsenale.  Venice.  June  2001 


INGOGUNTHER 

Refugee  Republic, 
1992/1995/2004 


the  artist,  his  subjects,  and  the  audience,  while 
confronting  issues  of  socioeconomic  disparity 
and  exploitation  of  the  poor  in  the  art  world  and 
society  at  large. 

Like  Sierra,  German-born,  New  York-based  artist 
Ingo  Giinther  imposes  an  artificial,  conceptual 
bond  on  culturally  diverse  peoples  linked  only  by 
a  shared  migratory  experience.  But  rather  than 
accentuate  the  differences  between  marginal  and 
dominant  cultures,  Gunther  seeks  to  bridge  this 
implicit  divide.  The  artist's  ongoing  conceptual 
project.  Refugee  Republic  (1992/1995/2004),  unites 
international  refugees  under  an  illusory  "national" 
identity,  which,  as  the  passport  states,  functions 
"as  a  means  for  refugees  to  represent  themselves 
worldwide  and  fuse  their  experiences  and  assets 
into  a  worldwide  cooperative."  Giinther  recognizes 
that  refugees  are  frequently  despised,  feared,  and 
excluded  from  the  indigenous  social  fabric.  To 
counter  this  almost  endemic  intolerance,  the  artist 
seeks  to  raise  awareness  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem — the  population  of  refugees  worldwide 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Turkey,  for  instance.  He 
also  aims  to  emphasize  the  ability  of  refugees  to 
contribute  productively  to  the  world  economy, 
while  also  offering  a  vision  of  a  politically  viable 


entity  that  could  become  a  source  of  new  identity 
and  agency  for  refugees  themselves. 

Upon  visiting  refugee  camps  in  Thailand  in  1989, 
Gunther  discovered  that  without  any  meaningful 
social  or  economic  contact  outside  their  camp,  the 
inhabitants  lose  a  sense  of  control  over  their  lives 
and  "often  cherish  mythological  and  unrealistic 
ideas  about  the  countries  in  which  they  would  like 
to  settle."^  To  address  this  problem  of  isolation, 
Gunther  proposes  linking  the  camps  through 
communication  networks  to  help  them  collabora- 
tively develop  strategies  for  a  "new,  successful 
refugee  culture."*  In  this  way,  the  various  cultural- 
ly diverse  communities  are  linked  without  being 
homogenized,  thus  facilitating  the  creation  and 
transmission  of  social  capital. 

This  exhibition  includes  one  of  several  physical 
manifestations  of  Refugee  Republic,  a  prototype 
passport  cover  that  sUps  over  a  regular  passport 
for  use  by  imagined  Refugee  Republic  citizens.' 
Gunther  borrowed  the  aesthetics  of  the  U.S.  pass- 
port and  the  United  Nations  emblem  as  well  as  the 
typeface  of  the  Rolls-Royce  logo  to  lend  his  concep- 
tion a  sense  of  privilege  and  legitimacy.  While 
Giinther's  passport  symbolizes  the  hope  of  refugees 


for  free,  unhindered  passage  across  borders,  it  does 
not  have  the  legal  authority  of  an  authentic  pass- 
port, nor  does  it  confer  citizenship  upon  its  bearer. 
Giinther's  passports  should  instead  be  seen  as 
strategic  formal  vehicles  for  raising  awareness  in  the 
space  of  the  gallery  for  the  audience,  who  can 
download  the  covers  from  the  Refugee  Republic 
website  (http://refugee.net/)  and  use  them  to  cover 
their  own  passports  during  their  travels.  By  using 
this  cover,  they  assert  solidarity  with  refugees 
worldwide,  promote  the  Refugee  Republic  project, 
and  spark  discussion  about  refugees  who  cannot 
always  speak  for  themselves. 


The  acknowledgment  of  difference  underlies  the 
works  by  Haaning,  Sierra,  and  Gtinther.  These 
artists  focus  on  the  inevitably  contentious  rela- 
tions among  different  people  in  order  to  instigate 
a  productive  dialogue  through  interaction  in  pub- 
lic spaces,  from  the  street  to  the  art  gallery  alike. 
Rather  than  rallying  under  false  notions  of  har- 
mony and  equality,  these  artists  embrace  differ- 
ence as  the  necessary  point  from  which  debate  can 
begin.  And  in  times  marked  by  the  evisceration  of 
civil  liberties  and  the  ossification  of  cultural  and 
national  boundaries,  such  a  conversation  deserves 
to  be  heard. 
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Utopia  means  that  humanity  reaches  global  harmony  It  requires  the  resolution  of  a  paradox. 

Human  cultures  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  profound  diversity  but  we  meed  to  avoid  culture 
clashes  that  lead  to  war,  intolerance,  iconoclasm,  and  feelings  of  insecurity. 

Individuals  should  be  able  to  develop  and  express  themselves  freely  but  without  becoming  selfish 
rogues  that  disregard  community  values. 

Art  and  other  forms  of  representation-making  are  essential  in  creating  Utopia  because  they  foster  an 
individual's  development  of  a  rich  self  and  allow  a  community  to  coordinate  their  views  and  share 
values.  But  everybody  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  a  producer  and  interpreter  of  representations  and 
be  tolerant  to  diversity.  In  between  the  interstices  of  cultures,  a  spirit  of  'communitas'  must  emerge 
out  of  which  new  communities  can  dynamically  self-organise  or  in  which  they  can  dissolve. 

The  Communitas  project  is  an  experiment  to  establish  a  liminal  state  of  'communitas'  through 
collective  representation-making.  It  is  based  on  hand-held  devices  and  wireless  peer-to-peer 
networks  which  bypass  the  political  and  economic  structures  that  have  always  attempted  to  constrain 
it.  It  allows  anyone  to  participate  in  the  creation,  propagation  and  commenting  of  representations  as 
an  exercise  towards  reaching  Utopia. 

Luc  Steels, 
Paris,  march  2003. 
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Communitas,  2003 


Nadia  Perucic 


Navigating  the  Social  Order: 

Alternative  Currents  in  Relations  oF  Power 


hilosopher  Michel  Foucault's  notion  that  power 
and  knowledge  reinforce  each  other  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  ideology  animates  much  con- 
temporary art  practice.  Several  artists  in  Social 
Capital:  Forms  of  Interaction  elaborate  on  this  idea, 
asserting  that  power  itself  produces  knowledge. 
Power  then  is  understood  as  relational  and  thus 
necessarily  contested  from  within  the  very  struc- 
tures it  has  created.  Whether  considering  the  struc- 
ture of  human  relations  across  a  global  spectrum  or 
isolating  local  collective  action,  artists  such  as  Mark 
Lombardi,  Emil  Hrvatin  and  Peter  Senk,  Luc  Steels, 
and  Renee  Green  engage  viewers  as  conscientious 
observers.  Although  they  employ  art  as  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  knowledge,  these  artists  do  not  necessar- 
ily attempt  to  solve  the  contradictions  they  present, 
but  instead,  in  a  Brechtian  manner,  emphasize  and 
amplify  them.  The  viewer  is  then  left  with  the 
responsibility  of  reacting  to  these  prompts  and  sub- 
sequently making  informed  choices. 

Artist  Mark  Lombardi  confronts  power  structures 
on  a  global  scale  in  his  work  by  exposing  long- 
obscured  institutional  operations  and  charting 
international  webs  of  clandestine  dependency.  In 
his  ironically  titled  Inner  Sanctum,  3rd  Version 
(1996),  Lombardi  illustrates  the  Vatican  Bank's 
flow  of  tainted  finances  through  a  diagram  on  the 
smooth,  reflective  surface  of  a  lightbox.  Lombardi 
depicts  patterns  of  corruption  within  a  financial 
institution  where  profits  were  originally  intended 
to  benefit  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  charita- 
ble causes.'  His  diagram  reveals  that  many 
beneficiaries  of  the  bank's  largesse  during  the 


approximately  twenty-year  period  under  consid- 
eration in  Inner  Sanctum  were  individuals  and 
organizations  involved  in  illegal  activities.  From 
the  fraudulent  Sicilian  financier  Michele  Sindona's 
1969  appointment  as  chief  financial  adviser  to 
the  Holy  See  to  the  public  expose  of  the  scandal 
and  the  bank's  ensuing  downfall  in  the  early 
1980s,  Lombardi  maps  and  graphically  delineates 
each  inauspicious  dealing. 

Lombardi  limns  the  connections  between  the  bank 
and  a  metanetwork  of  unlikely  alliances  with 
prominent  institutions  and  figures,  including  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  the  Mafia,  and  former 
President  Richard  Nixon.  Other  players  include 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York;  the  govern- 
ments of  Iran,  Libya,  Peru,  Taiwan  and  Argentina; 
the  president  of  Nicaragua;  several  American  politi- 
cians; the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC),  and  UBS  Geneva.  Although  the  parties 
impUcated  in  the  illicit  exchange  of  money  are 
disparate  and  dispersed,  together  they  form  a 
powerful,  interconnected  global  organism.  Their 
unscrupulous  dealings  metastasize  across  a  decen- 
tralized system  in  which  currents  of  power  are 
embedded  in  a  multitude  of  relationships  among 
influential  decision-makers. 

The  sheer  amount  of  information  Lombardi  pre- 
sents initially  may  overwhelm  the  viewer,  who 
is  conft-onted  with  the  large  scale  of  the  lightbox 
and  the  myriad  implications  of  these  murky  oper- 
ations. Formally,  the  artist  offers  no  focal  point 
ft-om  which  the  story  unfolds,  and  without  an 
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MARK  LOMBARDI 

Inner  Sanctum,  3rd  Version 
1996  (detail) 


established  narrative  center,  one's  gaze  wanders  in 
random  scrutiny  over  the  rhizomic  flow  chart. 
Lombardi  requires  that  we  decipher  this  maze  of 
activity  for  ourselves,  forcing  us  to  adopt  the  role  of 
investigator  vis-a-vis  this  comprehensive  research. 
It  is  this  active  participation  of  the  viewer — 
a  process  in  which  knowledge  is  expressed,  trans- 
ferred, and  internalized — that  the  work  is  actual- 
ized and  given  meaning. 

Power  relations  of  universal  resonance  are  also 
central  to  Emil  Hrvatin  and  Peter  Senk's  project 


Refugee  Camps  for  the  First  World  Citizens  (2004), 
which  posits  a  hypothetical  situation  wherein  citi- 
zens of  highly  developed  countries  are  stripped  of 
their  customary  positions  of  privilege  and  placed 
in  a  refugee  camp  located  in  a  second  world  coun- 
try. The  installation  presented  here  is  part  of  a 
long-term  conceptual  and  research  project  that 
critiques  traditional  approaches  to  refugee  issues, 
demonstrating  that  problems  arise  precisely  when 
they  are  presented  as  solved.^  Though  initially  the 
work  may  seem  like  a  kind  of  political  science 
fiction.  Refugee  Camps  for  the  First  World  Citizens 
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reflects  philosopher  Giorgio  Agamben's  notion  of 
a  camp  as  a  biopolitical  paradigm  of  modern  life.^ 
Hrvatin  and  Senk's  project  imagines  a  disruption 
of  the  estabhshed  world  order  and  a  reversal  of 
human  fortunes,  thereby  generating  a  tense  and 
uncomfortable  situation  in  which  viewers  can 
ponder  an  unlikely,  undesirable  predicament.  By 
placing  first  world  citizens  in  this  situation,  the 
artists  highlight  the  cynical  humanism  of  the 
West.  Taking  as  their  premise  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR's) 
fundamentally  flawed  practice  of  separating  the 
refugee  and  local  populations  in  order  to  avoid 
tensions,  Hrvatin  and  Senk  propose  a  program  of 
cultural  and  economic  exchange  between  the  two 
groups,  suggesting  that  separation — not  coexis- 
tence— leads  to  further  conflict. 

Installed  along  three  walls  that  enclose  the  viewer, 
the  work  forms  a  triptych  of  images  depicting  three 
possible  camp  locations.  Potential  situations  for 
interaction  between  refugee  and  local  communities 
are  illustrated  in  diagrams  beneath  these  images. 
Hrvatin  and  Senk  propose  occupying  abandoned 
fields  in  Slovenia,  and  offer  three  different  options: 
"open,"  "permeable,"  and  "closed"  camps.  The  open 


camp  shares  its  basic  infrastructure  with  the  local 
community,  as  it  is  easily  accessible  from  two  bor- 
dering regional  roads.  The  permeable  camp  is  close 
enough  to  the  local  community  to  offer  possibile 
interaction  and  cultural  integration  between  the 
two  groups,  whUe  the  closed  camp  is  excluded,  iso- 
lated, and  far  fi-om  the  nearest  local  settlement."* 

On  the  installation  floor  lie  charts  that  indicate  the 
dimensions  of  the  minimum  living  space  in  refu- 
gee camps  as  recommended  by  the  UNHCR  and 
the  average  minimum  of  actual  living  space  in 
countries  of  various  stages  of  development  such  as 
Chile,  Namibia,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  The  disturb- 
ing inequalities  here  and  among  the  three  schemas 
further  emphasize  the  privileged  position  of  the 
viewer  who  is  enclosed  within  the  structure.  For, 
as  exiles  from  the  privileged  first  world,  they  are 
stripped  of  their  contextualized  identities  and  pre- 
vious political  and  cultural  rights  as  citizens,  thus 
reduced  to  what  Agamben  refers  to  as  "bare  life."^ 
By  shifting  the  focus  onto  the  viewers,  Hrvatin  and 
Senk  encourage  new  ways  of  perceiving  the  refu- 
gee condition,  prodding  them  to  reflect  on  the 
human  condition  and  to  consider  their  options  if 
they  were  to  become  refugees. 
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In  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  experience  of  disen- 
franchisement  in  viewers,  Luc  Steels  envisions 
granting  agency  to  them  directly.  One  component 
of  his  upcoming  project  for  an  exhibition  at  ZKM 
Center  for  Art  and  Media  is  a  poster  entitled 
Communitas  (2003),  which  explains  the  rationale 
behind  his  attempt  to  involve  and  connect  viewers 
through  technology.  By  providing  a  software 
system  and  hand-held  devices  (PDAs)  to  viewers, 
Steels  proposes  to  create  networks  among  the 
project's  participants,  enabling  them  to  discuss 
and  comment  upon  the  exhibition  while  con- 
nected through  a  wireless  peer-to-peer  network. 
Each  device  will  record  sounds  and  store  images. 


EMIL  HRVATIN  and  PETER  SENK 

Refugee  Camps  for  the  First  World  Citizens,  2004 
[installation  detail] 


RENEE GREEN 

Still  horn  Activism  +  Sound 
from  Wavelinks  Series,  2002 
Courtesy  of  Free  Agent  Media 


drawings,  or  text  on  its  screen.  The  resulting  rep- 
resentations will  be  shared  among  the  participants 
at  the  exhibition,  stored  in  an  archive,  and  broad- 
cast over  the  internet.^ 

The  idea  that  direct  communication  and  discus- 
sion require  arbitration  by  electronic  devices  is 
something  of  a  paradox.  It  suggests  a  pessimistic 
prognosis  for  contemporary  personal  interactions 
to  the  extent  that  technology  has  become  a  neces- 
sary facilitator  for  human  communication,  but  it 
also  offers  a  Utopian  vision  in  w^hich  technology 
provides  a  relational  experience  unmediated  by 
traditional  organizing  principles  and  values.  Steels 
asserts  that  by  creating  a  situation  which  encour- 
ages direct  connection,  the  traditional  social 
structure  will  be  bypassed  and  the  status  quo 
undermined.  WhUe  such  a  result  could  occur  in  the 
gallery  context,  its  "success"  ultimately  may  depend 
on  the  work's  ability  to  reach  society  at  large. 

By  equipping  the  traditionally  passive  viewer  with 
a  platform  and  tools  for  action  through  the  exhi- 
bition, however.  Steels  transforms  the  dynamic 
between  the  art  product  and  the  viewing  public. 
His  belief  that  "everybody  must  be  allowed  to  be 
both  a  producer  and  interpreter  of  representa- 
tions"* resonates  with  the  anthropologist  Victor 
Turner's  analysis  of  social  rituals.'  Turner  argues 


that  the  pervasive  sense  of  alienation  and  exploi- 
tation that  pervades  contemporary  society  can 
be  alleviated  by  finding  a  source  of  expression 
in  the  interstices  between  social  ritual  and  stan- 
dardized social  structures.  Steels's  Communitas 
aspires  to  elicit  a  creative,  participatory  response 
for  redressing  the  imbalance  of  power  between 
the  artist  and  viewer. 

Renee  Green  offers  different  methods  and  modes 
of  expression  for  subverting  established  means  of 
power.  Through  interviews  with  musicians,  acti- 
vists, and  cultural  theorists  in  her  video  Activism 
+  Sound  from  her  Wavelinks  Series  (2002),  Renee 
Green  explores  the  instrumentalization  of  sound 
for  political  purposes.  The  activist  groups  por- 
trayed in  the  video  literally  refuse  to  be  silenced, 
using  sound  as  a  rallying  point  for  their  causes. 
They  often  employ  music,  frequently  electronic, 
as  a  means  of  evoking  sensory  sentiments  in 
order  to  mobilize  the  public.  They  also  appropri- 
ate the  language  of  politicians  into  expressions  of 
their  own  beliefs,  or  use  evocative  and  conceptu- 
ally specific  field  recordings  to  infuse  sound  with 
meaning  (i.e.  playing  the  sound  of  drilling  in 
protest  of  threatened  public  housing). 

Green  downplays  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  vi- 
deo, thereby  ensuring  that  the  viewer  is  not 


distracted  from  its  message:  the  pursuit  of  social 
and  political  change.  Even  as  a  work  whose  cri- 
tical schema  is  motivated  by  very  pressing  and 
real  issues,  however,  Activism  +  Sound  functions 
as  more  than  a  documentary.  The  mark  of  the 
artist  is  apparent  in  the  formal  elements  of  the 
video,  as  well  as  in  Green's  characteristic  use  of 
montage.  Exploring  the  notion  that  a  certain 
social  reality  can  be  produced  through  images, 
it  recalls  the  curator  Okwui  Enwezor's  discussion 
of  the  dichotomy  between  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
or  politics  and  poetics.^"  As  an  architect  of  ac- 
counts based  on  actual  events.  Green  engages 
what  Enwezor  describes  as  the  tension  between 
objectivity  and  the  subjective  employment  of  the 
image  as  a  critical  tool  by  which  to  navigate 
the  truth. 

The  ethos  of  Activism  +  Sound  is  deliberately  un- 
polished, with  rough  cuts  and  moments  of  ca- 
cophony and  visual  chaos.  The  audio  component 
of  the  video  alternates  between  rhythmic  beats 
and  dissonant  sounds,  while  the  visual  elements 
are  similarly  fragmented  by  frequent  cuts.  In  what 
is  perhaps  intended  as  a  distancing  technique  to 
rouse  and  thus  engage  the  viewer,  Green  shot 
some  of  the  interviews  from  awkward  angles:  a 
profile  too  close  for  comfort  or  a  face  filmed 
slightly  from  below.  Green's  approach  to  filmmak- 
ing captures  many  dimensions  of  resistance  and 
protest,  for  the  very  style  of  the  medium  embodies 


the  complex  and,  at  times,  contradictory  nature  of 
the  subject  it  examines. 

As  the  artist  and  filmmaker  Arthur  Jafa  points  out 
in  an  interview  in  Activism  +  Sound,  political  ac- 
tivism has  many  factions,  yet  the  solution  is  not  to 
flatten  the  landscape  of  difference,  but  instead  to 
build  a  coalition  that  accommodates  disparate 
causes  and  movements.  In  the  spirit  of  the  politi- 
cal philosopher  Chantal  Mouffe's  model  of  ago- 
nistic democracy,  Jafa  suggests  "finding  a  basis  for 
solidarity"!!  jj^  which  various  groups  can,  in  the 
words  of  a  member  of  the  collective  Ultra-red, 
"clash,  wrestle,  and  learn  from  each  other.''^^ 
Green's  video  likewise  captures  an  atmosphere  in 
which  a  multiplicity  of  voices  mobilizes  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  goals,  articulating  the  necessity  of  a 
pluralistic  democratic  society. 

Elaborating  on  the  problematic  nature  of  consen- 
sus, Mouffe  cautions  that  it  "exists  as  a  temporary 
result  of  a  provisional  hegemony,  as  a  stabilization 
of  power,  and  that  it  always  entails  some  form  of 
exclusion."!^  While  her  words  might  express  con- 
cern for  the  smaller  and  softer  voices  of  political 
activism,  she  does  not  offer  ways  to  ensure  that 
they  are  heard  amid  the  din.  In  this  way,  the  artists 
under  consideration  here  also  engage  viewers  by 
enabling  them  to  acquire  an  alternative  knowledge 
that  may  inspire  new  ways  of  navigating  the  estab- 
lished social  order. 
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Howie  Chen 


Instrumental  Spaces 


he  spaces  we  engage  and  occupy  everyday  shift 
fluidly  between  the  physical  and  the  virtual,  as 
technology  increasingly  transforms  discrete  physi- 
cal locations  into  nodes  on  virtual  networks.  This 
notion  of  flow  and  transformation  has  come  to 
describe  a  kind  of  post-structural  environment  of 
mobile  signification  where  cognition  is  affected 
and  multiple  subject  formations  are  constructed. • 
While  often  associated  with  1990s  internet  rheto- 
ric, the  idea  of  a  network  as  a  continuous  form  of 
interconnected  and  intersubjective  biotechnical 
space  actually  dates  back  to  the  1960s.  With  the 
first  appearance  of  electronic  media  such  as  com- 
puters, mass  broadcast  radio,  and  television,  an 
emergent  discourse  about  networks  and  their  con- 
tingent subjectivities  (originally  inspired  by  phys- 
iological and  biological  systems)  became 
inextricably  associated  with  these  forms  of  media- 
tion and  the  ways  in  which  they  alter  connectivity 
between  people  and  their  environments.  Media 
analyst  Marshall  McLuhan  in  the  1960s  articulated 
his  vision  of  a  global  technological  Utopia  in 
which  mass  media  would  create  an  electronic 
space  to  facilitate  simultaneous  information 
reception  and  participatory  inclusion.^  Global 
networks  were  subsequently  attempted  within 
architecture,  urban  planning,  and  creative  prac- 
tice.3  A  gradual  displacement  of  the  physical  in 
favor  of  an  abstract  system  of  interpenetrating 
subjectivities  and  spaces  resulted  from  this 
reconception  of  space  within  a  network.*  Today, 
with  the  added  presence  of  the  internet,  these 
spaces  are  much  contested,  forcing  us  to  reexam- 
ine previous  optimism  about  technology  and  its 


rhetoric  of  proximity,  participation,  democracy, 
and  fi'ee  exchange. 

Many  contemporary  artistic  practices  are  best  sit- 
uated within  this  context  of  emergent  technology 
and  its  contingent  network  subjectivity,  as  they 
construct  and  explore  mediated  spaces  as  terri- 
tories for  new  social  and  subjective  formation. 
Participatory  software  and  web-based  work 
(Mongrel,  Andy  Deck)  and  post-studio  strategies 
and  relational  installations  (Renee  Green,  Rirkrit 
Tiravanija)  are  prominent  examples  of  this  trend. 
Many  new  media  practices  have  been  difficult  to 
interpret  in  traditional  terms  of  medium 
specificity,  creating  the  need  for  other  frames  of 
reference.  Conscious  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  lack  of  clear  boundaries,  the  artists  includ- 
ed here  mine  the  notion  of  ambiguity  to  various 
ends  and  thus  respond,  if  implicitly,  to  Walter 
Benjamin's  ideas  of  the  possibilities  that  arise  as 
new  technologies  emerge.  For  Benjamin,  the  birth 
of  a  new  technology,  in  his  case  film,  was  categor- 
ically dialectical;  importantly,  it  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  anticipatory  critical  practice.^  Within 
this  context,  the  following  works  demonstrate  how 
participatory  spaces  of  information  are  constitut- 
ed across  many  spaces — physical,  collective,  tech- 
nologically mediated,  and  virtual — and  how  social 
relationships  can  be  produced  within  them.  This 
cross-sectional  look  at  Rirkrit  Tiravanija,  16 
Beaver  Group,  Renee  Green,  and  Mongrel  propos- 
es that  technologically  mediated  creative  practices, 
such  as  electronic  laptop  music,  and  social  inter- 
faces, such  as  social  software  and  interactive 
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internet-based  work,  can  be  used  to  interpret  the 
facility  of  structure  and  content  within  participa- 
tory and  relational  art  work.  This  recontextualiza- 
tion  also  may  point  out  useful  identifications  and 
similarities  among  seemingly  disparate  creative 
practices,  including  ideas  of  the  artist  as  computer 
programmer,  installation  as  infrastructure,  or  the 
art  object  as  social  interface. 

For  the  last  decade,  Rirkrit  Tiravanija's  artistic 
practice  has  exemplified  open-ended  participatory 
work  that  facilitates  relationships  between  the 
work  and  its  audience.  Examples  of  Tiravanija's 
past  projects  and  installations  include  cooking  and 
hosting  Thai  curry  dinners  at  gallery  and  museum 
spaces,  and  reconstructing  his  New  York  apart- 
ment at  a  gallery  for  continuous  public  use. 
Though  Tiravanija's  installations  are  site-specific, 
they  usually  involve  a  series  of  locational  displace- 
ments and  substitutions  that  act  on  the  given 
space's  configuration  and  function  to  highlight  the 
potential  for  creating  social  relationships  therein. 

Originally  modeled  on  a  recording  studio  similar 
to  the  one  Tiravanija  rented  with  friends  in  New 
York,  the  Untitled  1996  (rehearsal  Studio  No.  6) 
installation  is  an  embedded  space  within  the  art 
gallery  where  people  are  invited  to  play,  practice, 
and  record  music  with  available  instruments  and 
equipment.  Completed  recordings  from  the  vari- 
ous installation  sites  have  been  retained  as  an 
ongoing  archive.  Here,  as  in  his  other  works, 
Tiravanija  remaps  space  and  reimagines  its  func- 
tion. Primarily  a  performance  piece,  it  is  conse- 
quently dependent  on  the  presence,  number, 
dynamics,  willingness,  and  even  skill  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  each  setting.  The  work  thus  operates 
from  the  premise  of  reterritorialization  and  chal- 
lenges the  possibilities  for  different  subject  artic- 
ulations within  these  same  spaces.  Apart  from 
ideas  of  institutional  critique,  much  less  the  abili- 
ty of  an  art  work  to  produce  social  relationships 
as  espoused  in  Nicolas  Bourriaud's  concept  of 
relational  aesthetics,  Tiravanija's  work  also  relates 
to  issues  of  intersubjective  social  spaces  and 
emergent  technologies.*  For  here,  the  gallery  visi- 


RENEE GREEN 

Still  from  Into  the  Machine:  Laptops 
from  Wavelinks  Series,  2002 
Courtesy  of  Free  Agent  Media 

tor  becomes  aware  of  institutional  space  and 
experiences  participation  and  exclusion  as  a  func- 
tion of  mediated  performance.  This  does  not 
immediately  implicate  the  work  as  an  ethico- 
political  model  of  "good"  democracy  but  rather 
situates  the  strategy  within  a  crucial  moment  of 
reception  and  awareness  of  spatial  and  subjective 
transformations.^ 

Emerging  spaces  of  information  can  also  be  per- 
ceived as  collective  spaces  or  networks  of  discrete 
sites  and  groups.  16  Beaver  Group,  a  New  York- 
based,  artist-run  collective  with  multiple  interna- 
tional affiliates,  experiments  with  "open  social 
formats"  that  both  highlight  and  facilitate  links 
between  often  geographically  diverse  social  net- 
works of  artists,  academics,  activists,  and  interested 
participants.  Though  the  projects  have  physical, 
site-specific  manifestations,  they  are  treated  as 
entry  points  for  activity  that  is  organized  through 
communication  networks.  In  an  effort  to  represent 
multiple  positions  and  maintain  difference  within 
a  cohesive  network,  programs  in  the  past  have 
included  regular  discussions,  readings,  presenta- 
tions, actions,  correspondence,  email  lists,  meals, 
collaborative  projects,  and  interviews,  sometimes 
occurring  simultaneously  at  different  locations. 


Their  Open  Interview  and  Lunch  project  creates  a 
virtual  and  physical  space  for  dialogue  among  indi- 
viduals and  email  lists  affiliated  with  FUSE  maga- 
zine, a  Canadian  contemporary  art  publication. 
During  a  three-day  period,  the  group  sent  person- 
alized questions  via  email  to  recipients  who  were 
then  invited  to  answer  and  pose  another  question. 
Discussion  centered  around  collaborative  frame- 
works, social  engagement,  collective  political 
action,  and  participatory  agency.  On  the  third  day, 
a  simultaneous  lunch  took  place  in  Toronto  and 
New  York  to  discuss  the  results.  The  subsequent 
proliferation  of  questions  and  answers  document- 
ed the  nonlinear  relationships  forged  between 
multiple  individuals.  For  16  Beaver  Group,  the 
interview  format  is  a  template  or  mode  for  organ- 


16  BEAVER  GROUP 

(IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  FUSE  MAGAZINE) 

Open  Interview  and  Lunch,  2003 
(digital  rendering  of  installation  view] 


izing  and  generating  new  territories  of  participa- 
tion through  email  and  actual  group  meetings. 

Media  interfaces  that  enable  reterritorialization 
and  facilitate  network  interaction  are  important 
elements  within  this  context.  In  the  documen- 
tary-based work  Into  the  Machine:  Laptops,  Renee 
Green  explores  how  electronic  laptop  computer 
musicians  engage  audience  participation  in  tech- 
nologically mediated  physical  spaces.  As  part  of 
her  continuing  inquiry  into  mediated  social  and 
creative  sonic  practices,  Green  investigates  what  it 
means  to  participate  in  public  laptop  music 
events,  both  as  a  performer  and  an  audience 
member.  Specifically,  Green's  interest  lies  in  the 
laptop  as  an  interface;  likewise,  she  explores  how 
the  computer,  often  perceived  as  an  object  of  soli- 
tary engagement,  can  become  a  medium  of  multi- 
participant,  social  activity.  Through  footage  of 
actual  events  and  interviews,  the  video  attempts 
to  delineate  where  collaborative  practice  and  col- 
lective experience  are  perceived  phenomenologi- 
cally,  either  within  the  physical  space  of  the 
performer  and  audience  or  within  the  technical 
operations  that  combine  participants'  inputs.  The 
video  documents  performances  in  which  laptop 
musicians  huddle  over  their  computers  as  they 
perform  in  front  of  a  seemingly  passive,  discon- 
nected audience.  Although  the  interaction  is  not 
immediately  apparent,  the  artists  interviewed 
regard  electronic  laptop  music  performances  as 
inherently  participatory.  The  ambiguities  of  space 
and  the  role  of  mediating  technology  are  similar 
to  Tiravanija's  Rehearsal  Studio,  in  that  instru- 
ments (laptops)  are  interfaces  that  allow  partici- 
pants to  negotiate  social  space  through 
performative  interaction  and  synesthetic  aural 
and  visual  experience.  As  demonstrated  by  laptop 
performances  such  as  those  hosted  by  New  No 
York,  the  interaction  between  participants  occurs 
in  physical  space  but  is  also  represented  virtually 
in  network  and  software  operations  that  mirror 
the  relations  of  the  performers. 

Moving  to  virtual  social  spaces,  we  can  draw  paral- 
lels between  the  role  of  the  artist  and  programmer 
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in  providing  open  frameworks  or  spaces  for  partic- 
ipation and  social  interaction.  As  with  electronic 
laptop  music,  the  design  of  software  operations  can 
both  construct  and  represent  social  relationships 
when  mediating  communication  between  individ- 
uals. Social  software  or  software  applications  that 
facilitate  the  formation  of  social  networks  between 
individuals  and  groups  can  provide  insight  into 
relational  art  practices  as  work  that  in  some  form 
supports  participatory  interaction,  feedback,  and 
social  relationships.  The  emergence  of  social  soft- 
ware responds  not  only  to  the  continuing  effort  to 
use  technology  to  augment  communication,  but, 
more  importantly,  acts  to  place  virtual  space  in  the 
realm  of  the  social.  As  opposed  to  groupware  (soft- 
ware that  imposes  predetermined  groupings  of 
individuals),  social  software  enables  self-organized 
groups  to  coalesce  around  shared  interests  and  con- 
nect with  others.  Popular  forms  of  web-based  social 
software  systems  include  conversational  web  logs 
(blogs),  chat  groups,  and  social  networking  sites 
such  as  Friendster,  Meetup,  and  match.com. 
These  systems  are  predicated  on  a  belief  in  the 
fluidity  and  openness  of  the  internet.  Artists  such 
as  Andy  Deck  and  activist  software  collective 
Mongrel,  however,  create  social  software  pro- 
grams that  critique  this  perception.  While  Deck's 
imagemaking  systems  allow  social  and  collabora- 


tive interaction  within  established  parameters, 
Mongrel's  projects  reposition  socially  construct- 
ed software  within  the  context  of  those  excluded 
by  technology  and  reactivate  it  as  a  tool  for  polit- 
ical agency  and  empowerment. 

Approaching  software  as  a  social  form.  Mongrel, 
a  London-based  new  media  collective  of  activist 
programmers  and  artists  from  different  interna- 
tional regions,  addresses  factors  that  facilitate  or 
prohibit  participation,  such  as  access,  ownership, 
and  representations  of  power  at  the  level  of  soft- 
ware code  and  overall  creative  direction.  Mongrel 
critiques  the  rhetoric  that  asserts  the  openness  of 
computer-mediated  and  internet-enabled  com- 
munication even  in  the  face  of  a  growing  digital 
divide  and  privatization  of  software.  Instead  they 
redefine  openness  as  a  function  of  how  such  an 
inherently  discrete  structure  as  software  can  also 
reflect  open  social  engagement  and  provide  a 
means  for  agency.* 

Nine(9)  is  a  noncommercial,  community-based 
social  software  project  that  allows  groups  and 
individuals  to  contribute  a  text,  image,  or  sound 
to  an  archive  of  729  maps.  (The  software  has  nine 
groups,  each  of  which  has  nine  archives,  each  of 
which  has  nine  maps.  Each  map  has  nine  images. 


nine  texts,  and  nine  sounds.)  Users  are  invited  to 
upload  a  set  of  nine  elements  to  the  database  and 
connect  their  map  to  others  already  in  the  archive. 
The  visual  representation  of  the  overall  archive  is 
a  flat,  sprawling  matrix  of  maps  interconnected 
by  proximity,  geography,  topic,  user  preferences, 
and  word  use.  According  to  Mongrel,  Nine(9)  rep- 
resents a  visual  mapping  of  various  social  geog- 
raphies that  reveals  otherwise  invisible  power 
structures.  In  its  development  as  open  source 
software,  Nine(9)  reflects  sociability  in  code  and 
implementation  between  user  and  programmer, 
which  they  describe  as  a  "a  sociotechnical  pact"  or 
an  evolving  and  responsive  relationship  to  social 
relations  in  the  software.^ 


As  Mongrel's  approach  suggests,  the  space  of 
emergent  technology  and  its  contingent  network 
subjectivities  is  tied  to  factors  of  power  and  the 
material  conditions  through  which  it  is  manifest- 
ed. In  the  proliferation  of  spaces  of  information 
and  the  subject  articulations  they  create,  there  is 
the  possibility  to  reframe  existing  social  forms. 
Likewise,  these  anticipatory  creative  practices 
employ  new  forms  of  electronic  information  to 
augur  oppositional  political  strategies.  As  these 
works  demonstrate,  the  new  spaces  enabled  by 
technology  are  to  be  occupied  by  active  partici- 
pants engaging  in  the  possibilities  of  flow  and 
transformation,  all  the  while  cognizant  of  the 
forces  that  continue  to  shape  and  divide  us. 
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Struggling  to  Connect  in  a  Wireless  Age 
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ast  summer  in  New  York  City,  a  small  crowd  briefly 
gathered  outside  of  an  accessories  store  on  lower 
Broadway  in  response  to  a  mysterious  chain  email 
launched  by  an  artist  named  "Bill."i  Although  the 
police  were  notified  and  the  crowd  was  dispersed, 
word  of  the  partial  success  of  this  original  "flash 
mob"  spread  quickly  via  the  internet,  inspiring  a 
trend  of  similarly  idiosyncratic  and  autonomous 
short-lived  gatherings,  often  with  significant  polit- 
ical implications.  A  flash  mob  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  ended  in  arrests,  while  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  a  Doonesbury  cartoon  prompted  a 
flash  mob  as  a  rally  for  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  Howard  Dean.^ 

Facilitated  by  the  speed  and  semi-anonymity  of 
internet  communication,  but  occurring  in  a 
specific,  physical  geopolitical  location,  the  flash 
mob  is  but  one  of  many  phenomena  that  operates 
within  the  field  of  social  relations  fluctuating 


between  existing  and  virtual  communities.  In  his 
book  The  Political  Mapping  of  Cyberspace,  Jeremy 
W.  Crampton  considers  the  political  implications 
of  assuming  cyberspace  is  a  viable  site  for  the  for- 
mation of  subjecthood.4  One  could  extend  this 
inquiry  to  ask  not  only  how  does  an  individual 
become  a  subject  in  cyberspace,  but  also  how  a 
group  of  interactive  individuals  form  a  communi- 
ty in  cyberspace.  In  other  words,  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  community  in  cyberspace? 
How  is  it  perceived  and  how  does  it  perceive 
itself?  And  how  does  a  community  formed  in 
cyberspace  interact  with  real  communities? 
Various  formations  of  hybrid  communities  are 
possible,  from  a  chat  room  "community"  com- 
prised of  frequent  but  impersonal,  almost  ano- 
nymous contacts,  to  a  university  department 
virtual  Listserv  where  members  may  interact 
significantly  with  a  real  community,  reinforcing 
already  established  relationships. 


ANDY  DECK 

Still  from  Olyphiti,  2001-present  [April  2003  view) 

Examining  the  proposition  that  new  forms  of  com- 
munication significantly  affect  social  interactions, 
the  collectives  New  No  York  and  The  Sociable  Media 
Group  (SMG),  the  collaborative  teams  Fernanda  B. 
Viegas  and  Marc  Smith  and  Ben  Rubin,  Lyn  Rice, 
and  Lisa  Strausfeld,  as  well  as  the  artist  Andy  Deck 
explore  the  internet  as  a  site  for  the  formation  of 
both  subjecthood  and  community.  Deck  and  New 
No  York  examine  the  collaborative  as  well  as  com- 
petitive possibilities  inherent  in  appUcations  of 
internet  and  wireless  technologies,  while  SMG, 
Viegas  and  Smith,  and  Rubin,  Rice,  and  Strausfeld 
map  existing  uses  of  the  internet  in  illuminating 
sociological  commentaries. 

Using  the  internet  in  a  collaborative  spirit,  Andy 
Deck's  web  project  Glyphiti  (2001-present)5 
appears  formally  as  a  grid,  akin  to  a  digital  quilt  at 
first  glance.  Deck  allows  different  users  to  fill  in 
small  squares  with  black  and  white  designs,  or 
"glyphs."  Any  "visiting  artist"  can  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  grid  by  filling  in  every  single 
square,  but  most  seem  discouraged  by  this  time- 
consuming  process.  Sometimes,  however,  two 
users  vie  for  the  same  square,  covering  and  re-cov- 
ering it  with  competing  images.  Every  visual  edi- 


tion of  this  piece  produced  in  the  span  of  one  year 
was  archived,  and  ultimately  included  in  a  projec- 
tion shown  in  the  gallery.  Transformed  into  a  flick- 
ering black-and-white  animation  the  artist  calls  a 
"time-lapse  image  stream,"  the  constantly  shifting 
pattern  projected  on  the  wall  viscerally  recalls  the 
collective  input  of  its  makers. 

By  creating  the  possibility  for  communal  interac- 
tion. Deck  counteracts  the  traditional  notion  of 
the  artist  as  an  autonomous  genius,  allowing  the 
viewer  to  participate  in  the  creation  of  an  art  work 
through  digital  markmaking.  At  the  same  time. 
Deck  imposes  severe  limitations — the  restricted 
color  choices  and  the  given  square  format — 
although  his  website  also  offers  viewers  the  chance 
to  copy,  steal,  or  change  Glyphiti's  lava  code.  In 
accordance  with  the  pun  on  graffiti,  many  mani- 
festations of  the  piece  incorporate  socially  "taboo" 
material,  including  political  commentary  such  as 
"Bush  is  a  chimp"  (framing  a  drawing  of  the 
American  flag),  profanity,  and  obscene  comments 
and  drawings,  such  as  "tits  R  great." 

Glyphiti's  aforementioned  visual  similarity  to  a 
traditionally  sewn  quUt  provides  an  apt  opposing 
metaphor  to  Deck's  project.  In  traditional  quilt- 
ing, the  cover  pattern  is  "pieced"  and  sewn  by  a 
single  person.  The  sewing  of  the  whole  quilt 
together,  which  is  to  say  stitching  the  plain  backing 
to  the  colorful  cover,  is  what  designates  the  collab- 
orative activity  of  a  "quilting  bee."^  Such  a  quilting 
group  was  traditionally  composed  of  women  and 
provided  a  physical  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  the  renewal  of  friendships 
through  a  shared  activity  over  time.  By  contrast, 
the  collaboration  in  Glyphiti  is  produced  anony- 
mously over  the  internet  in  a  virtual  space,  pre- 
sumably by  participants  of  both  genders.  Often 
Glyphiti  even  takes  the  form  of  competition 
between  users  or  with  Deck  himself,  such  as  when 
a  hacker  spent  several  weeks  "taking  over"  the  site 
with  pornography.  In  contrast  to  the  cheerfully 
wholesome  metaphor  of  quiltmaking,  sometimes 
cited  by  feminists  as  a  positive  model  of  collec- 
tive behavior  and  communal  activity,  the  social 
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metaphor  of  Deck's  project  combines  the  "inap- 
propriate," critical,  and  sometimes  chUdish  nature 
of  graffiti  with  the  model  of  the  "temporary  com- 
munity," which  is  anonymous,  dematerialized,  and 
agonistic  as  well  as  collaborative. 

New  No  York  also  emphasizes  the  notion  that  cre- 
ativity develops  in  a  community,  albeit  a  highly 
specialized  one.  This  collective  of  video  artists  and 
laptop  computer  musicians  orchestrate  serial  per- 
formances, inviting  other  artists  to  participate  as 
special  guests.  New  No  York's  inclusion  of  differ- 
ent artists  in  their  performances  creates  an  inter- 
active situation  in  which  the  work  develops 
through  constantly  changing  collaboration,  with 
the  collective  itself  serving  not  as  the  guardian  or 
director  of  ideas  but  as  collaborator  and  host  of 
the  event.  Jamming  on  laptops  within  a  closed 
wireless  network,  the  players  combine  musical 
improvisation  and  video  mixing  in  a  performative 
experience  that  underscores  the  digital  basis  of 
both  media,  immersing  the  viewer  in  a  shifting 
atmosphere  of  sounds  and  images. 


In  a  different  but  related  vein,  The  Sociable  Media 
Group  (SMG)  generates  charts  that  track  peo- 
ple's conversations  on  the  internet,  providing  a 
visual  reconstruction  of  conversational  behavior 
facilitated  by  technological  communication. 
Begun  as  a  research  group,  SMG  grew  out  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's  Media 
Lab,  and  is  now  directed  by  Professor  Judith 
Donath.  According  to  SMG's  website,  they  aim  to 
"address  such  questions  as:  How  do  we  perceive 
other  people  online?  What  does  a  virtual  crowd 
look  like?  How  do  social  conventions  develop  in 
the  networked  world?"'^  In  responding  to  these 
queries,  SMG  combines  the  functional  and  the 
aesthetic.  The  act  of  recording  and  documenting 
social  behavior  is  treated  sociologically  as  well  as 
artistically.  SMG's  projects  as  a  whole  hover  con- 
ceptually between  these  poles,  producing  infor- 
mation-laden, schematic  graphs  that  formally 
evoke  a  kind  of  Pop  abstraction. 

PostHistory,  produced  by  Fernanda  B.  Viegas  and 
David  H.  Nguyen  under  the  tutelage  of  Donath, 


FERNANDA  B.  VIEGAS 
AND  MARC  SMITH 

talk. politics. mideast  from 
Newsgroup  Crowds,  2002 


charts  the  "email  history"  of  one  person  over  the 
course  of  two  years  (5  Levels  and  20  Levels)  and 
three  years  (#5).  The  spare,  black-and-white 
graphs  place  the  receiver  and  sender  of  emails 
"me"  as  the  subject  of  the  piece,  at  the  center  of 
expanding  concentric  circles.  The  email  addresses 
of  people  with  whom  this  anonymous  SMG 
researcher  exchanges  messages  fan  outward  from 
"me";  the  most  frequent  contacts  are  situated  clos- 
est to  the  center,  blurring  to  a  cloud  of  indis- 
cernible letters  as  the  text  fans  to  the  outer  edges. 
Interestingly,  the  names  of  other  researchers  in 
SMG  appear  prominently  in  the  graphs,  a 
reminder  that  our  most  frequent  email  contacts 
are  often  work- related. 

Outside  of  SMG,  Viegas  also  collaborated  with  Marc 
Smith  at  Microsoft  to  create  Newsgroup  Crowds, 
which  records  the  frequency  and  duration  of  news- 
groups on  various  topics  such  as  politics  in  the 
Middle  East  and  atheism.  In  contrast  to  the  large, 
circular  email  graphs  of  PostHistory,  the  small, 
bright  orange  and  red  circles  used  in  Newsgroup 
Crowds  function  along  a  two-coordinate  axis.  The 
coordinates — "days  active"  and  "posts  per  thread"  (a 


thread  is  a  string  of  email  conversation) — create  a 
square  in  which  the  spheres  overlap,  forming  amoe- 
bic shapes  similar  to  the  material  in  a  lava  lamp. 
This  inadvertent  reference  to  1970s  interior  decora- 
tion creates  an  amusing  discrepancy  between  the 
material  presented  (a  newsgroup  discussing 
President  George  W.  Bush's  politics)  and  the  form  it 
assumes.  By  showing  the  differences  between  more 
and  less  conversational  newsgroups.  Newsgroup 
Crowds  allows  the  viewer  to  see  which  topics  gener- 
ate greater  interest  in  web  users  on  a  particular  site. 
And  as  the  researchers  chart  newsgroup  behavior 
without  the  participants'  knowledge,  Smith's  and 
Viegas's  disconcerting  surveillance  techniques 
"remind  users  at  all  times  that  this  is  a  mediated 
space,  one  where  people  can  collect  your  data  and 
profile  your  behavior."*  Viewers  of  these  pieces  are 
made  forcibly  aware  that  the  internet  is  not  only 
global  in  its  public  scope;  it  also  functions  insidious- 
ly as  an  easily  accessible  and  infinitely  expanding 
archive  of  personal  information. 

Pursuing  a  more  poetic  form  of  web  communica- 
tion analysis,  Ben  Rubin,  Lyn  Rice,  and  Lisa 
Strausfeld's  work  Missed  Connections  highlights 


NEW  NO  YORK 
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LYN  RICE,  BEN  RUBIN,  AND  LISA  STRAUSFELD,  Missed  Connections,  2004  [detail) 
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the  gap  between  "real"  and  "virtual"  communica- 
tion. The  artists  compiled  a  list  of  statements 
from  the  category  of  "missed  connections"  found 
on  craigslist.com,  an  internet  site  listing  classified 
advertisements,  including  personals  of  all  vari- 
eties. Under  "missed  connections,"  someone  who 
saw  or  interacted  briefly  with  an  attractive 
stranger  anywhere  in  the  city  can  post  a  brief 
comment  in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  person  to 
connect  or  pursue  romance  with.  For  Missed 
Connections,  the  artists  chose  from  posts  that  refer 
to  subway  flirtations,  such  as,  "We  both  got  on  the 
Q  at  the  7  Ave.  stop  in  Park  Slope."  Printed  in  long 
rows  of  white  text  on  a  black  background  to 
resemble  actual  New  York  City  subway  signs,  each 
post  is  preceded  by  the  colored  symbol  appropri- 
ate to  the  corresponding  letter  or  number  of  the 
train  line.  While  newspapers  have  printed  "missed 
connections"  for  years,  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation has  changed  as  email  addresses  replace 
phone  numbers,  providing  a  less  intimidating 
way  to  contact  a  stranger.  The  sheer  hopefulness 
of  finding  someone  in  the  face  of  what  must  be 
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almost  impossible  odds  that  the  target  will  see  or 
recognize  the  post  makes  the  "missed  connec- 
tions" section  more  of  a  diaristic  expression  than 
a  real  method  of  finding  a  date. 

Affecting  virtually  all  arenas  of  life  in  Western 
society,  the  internet  and  digital  technology  have 
caused  a  revolution  in  communication.  Whether 
that  "revolution"  is  beneficial  or  will  indeed  pro- 
vide the  democratic  access  predicted  by  early  users 
of  the  internet  depends  largely  upon  the  corporate 
limitations  and  power  structures  underlying  these 
interactions,  as  well  as  the  general  accessibility  of 
the  web  itself.  Deck,  New  No  York,  SMG,  Viegas 
and  Smith,  and  Rubin,  Rice,  and  Strausfeld  pro- 
vide models  of  possible  interactions  as  well  as 
commentaries  on  new,  viable  forms  of  internet- 
based  "community."  By  affording  new  formats  for 
observing  various  modes  of  interaction  between 
the  real  and  the  virtual,  these  artists  reflect  our 
interactions  back  to  us,  allowing  us  a  glimpse  of 
how  technological  communication  impinges  on 
our  very  modes  of  being. 


1.  Bill  states  that  remaining  semi-anonymous  was  crucial  to  the 
idea  of  the  flash  mob.  For  a  complete  interview  and  discussion 
of  the  Mob  Project,  see  Jonah  Perretti's  interview  with  Bill  at 
http://cordova.asap.um.maine.edu/-wagora/w-agora/flashmob5ter.html 

2.  For  Bill's  second  mob,  150  people  showed  up  in  the  rugs  department  at  a 
Macy's  store  in  New  York  City,  and  the  police  were  not  notified. 

3.  Garry  Trudeau  drew  a  cartoon  in  which  a  character  (Alex)  organizes  a 
flash  mob  for  Dean.  Someone  saw  the  strip  and  decided  to  organize  a 
real  flash  mob,  which  was  then  posted  by  Zephyr  Teachout,  Dean's 
internet  campaign  organizer,  on  the  Dean  Blog  For  America  site.  See 
http://blog.deanforamerica.com/archives/00138G.html 

4.  Jeremy  W.  Crampton,  The  Political  Mapping  of  Cyberspace  (Edinburgh, 
Scotland:  Edinburgh  University  Press,  2003),  12. 


5.  Glyphiti  can  be  accessed  at  http://www.artcontext.org/glyphiti/docs/about.html 

6.  Patricia  Mainardi,  "Ouilts:  The  Great  American  Art"  in  Feminism  and  Art 
History:  Questioning  the  Litany,  ed.  Norma  Broude  and  Mary  D.  Garrard 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  c.  1982);  332,  334,  341.  First  printed  in  The 
Feminist  Art  Journal,  2.  No.  1,  Winter  1923:  1,18-23. 

7.  The  Sociable  Media  Group,  http://smg.media.mit.edu/ 

8.  Fernanda  B.  Viegas  and  Marc  Smith,  "Newsgroup  Crowds  and  AuthorLines: 
Visualizing  the  Activity  of  Individuals  in  Conversational  Cyberspaces"  (2003) 
at  http://web.media.mit.edu/-fviegas/papers/authorlines.pdf 
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WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  by  centimeters;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


CARABALLO-FARMAN  (Leonor  Caraballo  and 
Abou  Farman) 

Contours  of  Staying,  2004 
Digital  video,  color,  sound;  11  min. 
Collection  of  the  artists 

ANDY  DECK  (bigSS] 

Glyphiti,  2001-present 

Website,  video  projector,  computer 

Collection  of  the  artist 

RENEE  GREEN  [b.igsg] 

Activism  +  Sound  from 
Wavelinks  Series,  2002 
Digital  video,  color,  sound;  48  min. 
Collection  of  the  artist; 
courtesy  Free  Agent  Media 

Into  the  Machine:  Laptops 
from  Wavelinks  Series,  2002 
Digital  video,  color,  sound;  32  min. 
Collection  of  the  artist; 
courtesy  Free  Agent  Media 

ING0GUNTHER(b.l952] 

Refugee  Republic,  1992/1995/2004 
Passport,  5x31/2(12.2x8.9); 
paper  covers  6x8  (15.2  x  20.2] 
each;  printed  text 
Collection  of  the  artist 


EMILHRVATIN(b.l964) 
PETER  SENK(b.  1921] 
(FWC- The  First  World  Camp) 

Refugee  Camp  for  the  First 
World  Citizens,  2004 
Inkjet  prints  on  wallpaper, 
dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artists 

MARK  LOMBAROI  (1951-2000) 

Inner  Sanctum,  3rd  Version,  1996 
Wood,  plexiglass,  fluorescent 
fixtures,  and  film  transparency, 
62  X  82  X  8  (152.5  X  208.3x20.3) 
Courtesy  Pierogi,  Brooklyn 

MONGREL  (founded  1995:  Harwood, 
Mervin  Jarman,  Richard  Pierre-Davis, 
and  Matsuko  Yokokoji) 

Nine[9],  2003 

Website,  computer,  and  monitor 

Collection  of  the  artists 

NEW  NO  YORK  (founded  2002; 
Dawn  Bendick,  Tara  Bhattatharya, 
Andrew  Cappetta,  Michael  Haleta,  Jeff  Rash, 
Nick  Phillips,  and  Dion  Workman) 

Untitled,  2004 
Live  performance 


16  BEAVER  GROUP  (founded  1999) 

Open  Interview  and  Lunch,  2003 
(in  collaboration  with  FUSE  magazine 
for  the  "Democracies  Improved  Issue," 
V.  26  No.  2,  Spring  2003] 
Installation  version,  2004 
Table,  chairs,  recipe  cards,  fishing 
wire,  silverware,  and  magazines, 
dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artists 

Eating  Security,  2004 
Live  performance 

SOCIABLE  MEDIA  GROUP  (Judith  Donath, 
David  H.  Nguyen,  and  Fernanda  B.  Viegas) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Media  Lab 

PostHistory,  2002 

Three  Inkjet  prints,  IIV2 x  11 V2  (29.2  x  29.2] 

Collection  of  the  artists 

LUC  STEELS  (b.l952) 

Communitas,  2003 

Inkjet  print,  33 V2  x  23 V2  (84.6  x  59.4) 

Collection  of  the  artist 


ELAINE  TIN  NY0(b.l962) 

The  Pleasure  of  Your  Company,  2004 
Live  performance 
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JENSHAANING(b.l9e5) 

Arabic  Joke,  2002 
Off-set  printed  posters, 
33x24  (83.8x61)  each 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Galleri  Nicolai  Wallner,  Copenhagen 
and  Johann  Konig,  Berlin 

Turkish  Jokes,  1994 

Two  digital  C-print  photographs,  22  x  30 

(55.9  X  ?6.2)  overall;  text  and  compact  disk 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

Galleri  Nicolai  Wallner,  Copenhagen 

and  Johann  Kbnig,  Berlin 


LYN  RICE  (b.l961),  BEN  RUBIN  (b.l964] 
and  LISA  STRAUSFELD  (b.l964) 

Missed  Connections,  2004 
Porcelain  enamel  on  steel,  10  x  144  x  V4 
(25.4  X  365.8  X. 6) 
Collection  of  the  artists 

SANTIAGO  SIERRA  (6.1966) 

133  persons  paid  to  hove  their  hair  dyed 
blond.  Arsenale.  Venice.  June  2001 
Video,  color,  silent;  62  min. 
Courtesy  the  artist  and  Galerie  Peter 
Kilchmann,  Zurich 


RIRKRITTIRAVANIJA(b.ig61] 

Untitled  1996  (rehearsal  Studio  Na  6),  2004 
Guitars,  drums,  microphone,  recording 
equipment,  and  audio  tape  archive, 
dimensions  variable 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Gavin  Brown's  enterprise.  New  York 

FERNANDA  B.  VIEGAS  and  MARC  SMITH 

Microsoft  Research 

Newsgroup  Crowds,  2002 

Three  ink  jet  prints,  22  x  16  (55.9  x  40.6) 

Collection  of  the  artists 
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(212)817-7386 
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Gallery  Talks 
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